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Part 1 


It's the shadow. [Laughs] [Pause; noise of chairs] Nothing distracts us 
anymore. [ Break ; noises continue] Then there is something both 
pleasant and annoying: [Pause; the noises continue and we hear the 
grunts of Deleuze] [1:00] this thing has never happened to me -- that 
May 1st falls on a Tuesday -- ever. So I was vaguely expecting it, but 
now that it's happening, it's too late; I don't even like it anymore. But 
suddenly, what frankly bothers me is that I believe, I believe, does 
anyone know, the 8th is also a holiday. [Laughs] So I say to myself, 
it's enough, it's enough. So it will be necessary,... So it will be 15 days 
jumping, twice. So me, I'll have to extend in June, even on my own, 
huh? [Laughs] I will come here. So, we won't meet again... which 
bothers me, me, [2:00] there, because today, I don't really know what 
to do because there, I would need continuity, but anyway. So our next 
session will be in... 


A student: May 15. 


Deleuze: May 15? Yes, May 1 and May 8. Are you sure that 8 is a 
holiday? 


Student: Yes, yes, yes. [ Break] 


Deleuze: Is it written? Does it say "victory"? Victoire. [Pause] [This is 
a holiday for Victory in Europe, the German surrender in 1945] 


Good ! So, the last time, we had finished a large group, because if I 
summarize, me, if I summarize the main themes of what we did, 
roughly speaking, the first term was: strength of time-power falsehood 
[3:00] and crisis of truth; second trimester was: the philosophical 
reversal of the time-movement relationship. That the two are linked, I 
hope you have seen it; No problem. 


And what remains for us to do is, in this third term, a double research 
on, at the same time trying to construct or to see how an image of 
time is constructed, a direct image of time, a direct time-image , as 
well as a "time" concept. [Pause] What would be the relationship 
between [4:00] this concept as a philosophical concept and this image 


as an aesthetic image? Maybe at the very end we would be able to tell. 


But therefore these three parts are... [Deleuze does not finish the 
sentence] So that, just my question, here it is on this whole second 
part which occupied us for a quarter -- movement, time and reversal 
of the time-movement relationship -- and that we ended, arbitrarily, 
with Kant the last time, are there problems, are there points that cause 
problems? Is... All of this is very difficult, so you don't have to 
understand everything, when I say points... Are there any 
clarifications to be made? How was it, Kant, the last time? 


[Pause] [5:00] That's good. 


So we leave like that, and there, as I no longer really know what I said 
in the first trimester, it is you yourself who can tell me: that, we did 
that, we don't did not. I'm leaving like that, so we move on, and we 
come back to the problem of the image, and at the level of the image, 
we find the same adventure as the one we tried to analyze at the level 
of the concept. [ Break] 


Indeed, we can say that for a long time, [Pause] [6:00] the image of 
time was concluded from the image-movement. That, I remember, we 
had seen it well in the first trimester. And it was concluded from the 
movement-image, [Pause] how? In the case of cinema, through 
editing. It is the editing of the movement-images which gave, which 
produced an image of time, henceforth, an indirect image of time. [ 
Break] 


Which amounts to saying what? Immediately you can see that there is 
something strange there. 


[7:00] This is because such an operation is only valid if one thinks 
that the cinematographic image, in itself and directly, is in the 
present. And it seems to me that for a long time and even now, it's like 
a strange postulate, a pseudo-evidence that we invoke when saying: 
cinema knows only one tense, the present indicative; the 
cinematographic image is in the present. 


And those who think that -- or who pretend to think that because it's 


very complicated, people, do they think or do they pretend? -- those 
who pretend to think that are obviously not bothered -- and that, I 
insist on this from the start because we had already seen it a little 
[8:00] - are obviously not bothered by an argument which would 
consist in saying “but see, the flashback”. Because once again, the 
flashback -- and we had seen it, in my memory, we had seen it once 
when I was talking about [Joseph] Mankiewicz, that is to say an 
author who uses flashback [See session 7, January 10, 1984] -- 
flashback is a conventional device that has no reason in itself. He must 
receive his necessity from elsewhere. In itself, the flashback is exactly 
like a sign; it's a sign, it's a panel: 


"here, past". It does not transform the nature of the image. That's what 
it looks like... that's what we would call in philosophy an "extrinsic 
denomination." That does not prevent the image from being in the 
present. Simply it's as if there was a sign: "pretend it's in the past 


". It's not because there's a fade and because there's a little splash that 
plays [9:00] exactly the role of a sign, "Caution, by convention, it's in 
the past". 


So the flashback argument doesn't get in the way of this idea that the 
cinematic image is in the present. What undermines this idea from the 
start, what makes us think this idea is weird, [Pause] is something else 
entirely. You understand, however, that it is one: in the image- 
movement schema, montage, indirect image of time which derives 
from the movement-images via the montage, from this very vague 
schema, everything easily passes to: 


image in the present, montage, [Pause] synthesis of time [10:00] 
which distributes past and future in the succession of movement- 
images, in the succession of presents; it's the same. It is in the same 
way that montage extracts from movement-images an indirect image 
of time, and that montage extracts from present images a synthesis of 
time which distributes the past and the future in the passing present. 
[Pause] No problem. [ On these questions of philosophy which 
translate into cinema, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 50-54] 


I say good, [Pause] this commonplace that the cinema knows only one 
time, that [11:00] the cinematographic image knows only one time 


which is the present, and the present of the indicative, that is said, it 
is said, but in the end no one believes it. It's wrong. It is absolutely 
false. It is absolutely false. Finally, I backtrack; we had seen, here I 
will not go back on this, that the one, for example, here it is 
surprising, that a filmmaker as modern as [Pier Paolo] Pasolini, in his 
theory -- although certain aspects of these theories of Pasolini are 
surprisingly modern, and even anticipatory -- on this point, keep the 
old schema: image-movement, montage, indirect image of time, or 
what amounts to the same: image in the present, montage, synthesis 
of time which distributes [12 :00] the present and the future in the 
succession of passing presents. [ Break] 


But I say no, no, it's not okay, all that. It doesn't work because, once 
again, what is to be immediately questioned is that the idea that the 
cinema-image is in the present. For what 


? I take the case [Alain] Robbe-Grillet. Because Robbe-Grillet is not 
only an extremely important author; he is undoubtedly of all the 
important authors, the most cunning or the most mischievous in his 
declarations. He very often says: as everyone knows, the 
cinematographic image is in the present tense. This is even how he 
stands out from 


[Alain Resnais. He says: oh me, Resnais, yes of course, [13:00] we did 
"Last year in Marienbad" [1961], but Resnais, what interests him is the 
architectures of time , all that then, that led to a lot of ambiguity in 
our collaboration. And Robbe-Grillet says: but as everyone knows, 
there is no problem; there is no memory problem in the cinema. 


There is no problem of time because the cinematographic image is in 
the present tense. [ On the question of the present in cinema, see 
L’Image-Temps, pp. 54-56] 


One cannot read these sentences without grasping that it is a question 
of a provocation such as Robbe-Grillet likes them very much. For what 
? Because the spectator's immediate question is: if the 
cinematographic image is immediately in the present and naturally in 
the present, if it is an immediate datum of the cinematographic image, 
why the hell [14:00] Robbe-Grillet does he go to such lengths and 
employ such complex means to produce cinematic images in the 
present? Because in the end, the fact is that it is not so easy, and that, 
independently of his collaboration with Resnais, all of Robbe-Grillet's 
work will be the constitution of images in the present to the point that 


it is necessary to to believe that it is not naturally in the present, since 
it needs such tortuous means, such complex structures to produce 
images in the present. 


Suddenly, if he needs very complicated means to produce images in 
the present, for example, the phenomena of production of postcards, 
very particular spaces, systems of resumptions, [15:00] of erasing and 
creation as he says -- an image being both erasing and creating 
another image, etc., etc. [ The reference is to Robbe-Grillet's book, 
Pour un nouveau roman (Paris: Minuit, 1963); see sessions 3 and 9, 
December 6, 1983 and 


January 24, 1984, and L’Image-Temps, pp. 13-15, 44, 93] -- to obtain 
a pure present or to obtain pure presents, it is like the obvious 
confirmation that the present is not at all a natural given of the image. 
And much more, it even gives us a little something more, namely that, 
but the present itself implies time. [Pause] The present is no less of 
time than the past. [ Pause] [ On these questions with Resnais and 
Robbe-Grillet, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 133-138] [16:00] 


At the point where we are, we could just say: you know, the 
cinematographic image is fundamentally temporal, and its dimension 
is not the present, it is an indeterminate time. An indefinite time 
would be enough for us. [Pause] Well, an indefinite time, well yes, the 
time is indefinite. What does it mean ? The cinematographic image 
would be time as indeterminate. We do not know yet. We do not know 
yet. 


Let's try to take a fork. Let's start again, since it is not us who are 
forcing the comparison. I was saying: the same thing happened in the 
cinema, in a period [17:00] 


much shorter than what happened in the history of thought in a 
longer period, and which we saw in our second trimester. [Pause] Do 
you remember our theme? We claim to derive time from movement, 
but we come up against movement aberrations. [Pause] And the more 
independent the movement aberrations become, [Pause] 


the more the time-image ceases to depend on [18:00] movement, or 


the concept of time ceases to depend on movement, operates the 
reversal, and it is movement that depends on time. That does not 
mean that there is no more movement; it means that in a sort of leap 
in place, the relationship between time and movement is reversed. [ 
Break] 


Now, we have seen that from the beginning, just as I was saying, but 
from the Greeks, [Pause] movement presented aberrations such that 
time no longer flowed from movement but, related to the aberrations 
of movement, would take on an independence or tended to gain 
independence, the cinematographic image presents us [19:00] with 
the same adventure. 


[Pause] Plus the motion aberrations contained in the motion picture, 
the motion picture is inseparable from motion aberrations, the motion 
picture in cinema is inseparable from motion aberrations, aberrations 
of all kinds, and that right from the start. 


Think of the simplest of these aberrations — there, I spoke of it, I 
believe in my memory; ah, but you tell me, you intervene if you have 
to take things up again -- the simplest aberration of movement, it 
seems to me, it can be expressed very simply: it is the fact for me, 
motionless spectator, to be able to follow a movement. So you will tell 
me, it often happens in the cinema that the motive disappears; yes, it 
often happens in the cinema that the mobile [20:00] 


disappears, but it also often happens that I, an immobile spectator, 
follow a movement in the making, as immobile; I don't take myself at 
that moment as mobile or as being in a mobile that accompanies the 
movement. Me, I see myself as immobile, and I follow the movement 
in the making. It is an absolutely unnatural condition. At the level of 
the simplest to say about cinematographic perception as opposed to 
natural perception, this is already a basis. I'm not saying at all that it's 
enough, it's a base. I am there, and I am the movement. That is to say, 
I am given a tracking shot. Now it is very interesting that I do not put 
myself in the movement of the tracking shot, but it is as immobile that 
I 


[21:00] follow the movement, therefore the movement such that the 
mobile does not move away from me 


at the same time as the movement takes place. What is that ? A mobile 
which is made and which does not move away from an immobile 
point. Well, it's an aberration of movement. [ Break] 


The perpetual changes in proportion of the image, I can say, are also 
motion aberrations. The transition from a long shot to a close-up was 
an aberration of movement. 


So perpetual changes of proportion involve aberrations of motion. 
Mismatches involve movement aberrations. [Pause] You're going to 
tell me, but the false connection implies editing. [22:00] So, can't we 
maintain an image-movement idea, montage, image of the time that 
flows? No. No, we obviously cannot maintain it because first of all not 
all motion aberrations presuppose editing: there are motion 
aberrations in a plane itself, independently of editing. And when there 
is editing, the aberrations of movement imply a new conception of 
editing. 


The types of modern cinema, they will maintain that editing is the 
fundamental act of cinema. You may have thought of the one, in my 
opinion, the one who invented the time image, the first one, was 
[Orson] Welles. Welles has always maintained, even against those 
who [23:00] 


wanted to discover deep mysteries in the sequence shot and in the 
depth of field 


-- for example, the famous pages of [André] Bazin where Bazin 
suggests that with the depth of field the editing takes on a secondary 
aspect -- Welles has always denied very strongly. He said: depth of 
field or not, or short shot, sequence shot or short shot, editing 
remained for him the essential cinematographic act. So the question is 
not, or at least is not totally, that of a disappearance of the montage. [ 
On the depth of field in Welles, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 55-56, 
138-140] 


But even when editing remains the essential cinematographic act, it 
changes meaning. Indeed, it is no longer the operation by which one 
derives an indirect image of time from movement-images. [24:00] 
What is he? It is the operation, it is no longer -- here I am watching 
my words -- it is no longer the operation by which I extract from 
movement-images an indirect image of time. It becomes the operation 
by which I determine the relations of time in a direct time-image 
[Pause] — see? -- by which I determine my time relations in a direct 


time-image. Editing, as Welles says very well, editing remains the 
essential cinematographic act but changes meaning and completely 
changes scope. 


Someone, I think, saw it very well, it's in the number [25:00] of L'Arc 
on [Federico] 


Fellini, the article by [Robert] Lapoujade, where Lapoujade says: in 
modern cinema, there is a tendency to secondarize or eliminate 
editing as much as possible [Pause] -- he quotes [Marguerite] 


Duras, [Jean-Marie] Straub -- and another trend where editing 
remains, but it's no longer the old editing. [Pause] And he proposes to 
say, he says -- it's his own formula, but in my opinion, he doesn't 
explain it, he uses it about Fellini -- he says: Fellini is a case where 
there is editing, there is no tendency to [26:00] secondarize the 
editing. There is fully montage, only it is a new type of montage. And 
Lapoujade suggests calling it “montage”. He says, it is the substitution 
of showing for editing. . [ See The Time-Image, p. 59 where Deleuze 
quotes Lapoujade without giving the date of the issue of L'Arc, 45 
(1971); see also session 9 on the 24th 


January 1984] 


Good, but it's still editing, he would also say it for Welles. There is no 
tendency at all to secondarize or exclude editing; there is a new 
conception of the assembly. He does not explain well, it seems to me; 
in any case, I don't really understand what he means by "showing 


», in contrast to the old assembly. Me, what I would put under this... 
but at this point, I prefer another word than “montage”. I would 
simply say finally, rather I repeat: well yes, the old editing consisted 
in constructing an indirect image of time from motion-images, while 
the new editing consists in [27:00] determining the ratios of time in 
an image -time direct 


So my first conclusion — I'm going like this, it's research, it's research 
there; we're trying to say -- my first conclusion would be: you know, 
editing or no editing, anyway, it's not the editing that counts. What 
matters is metaphysics. And that, it is not as a philosopher that I say 
that. It's because they all said it, the filmmakers. 


The authors of cinema, they all said it, huh? The technique, well, it's 
not that we do what we want with it, but the technique, it follows. 
The technique, it follows. It all depends on what you mean. That's 
why the authors of cinema, it's not me who wants it, they're thinkers. 
And the authors of cinema, the great authors who have always said: 
we think and it's because we think that we use this technique [28:00] 
rather than another, so it's not surprising that each a great author 
jumps from one technique to another, according to needs, according 
to the needs of what he has to say, according to the demands of what 
he has to say. 


So all I can say is my problem "what is a direct time frame?" is 
unrelated to mount or not mount. [Pause] So it's related to something 
else. It is not the montage-not montage difference that is relevant. 
Therefore, it is not the difference between sequence shot and short 
shot either. No, it's something else. It's what ? All that we have for the 
moment as a starting point is: well yes, it was necessary that the 
aberrations of movement 


[29:00] take a kind of independence from the movement so that time 
[frees up]... [Recording interrupted] [29:11] 


... There is no longer a movement-image/montage/indirect image of 
time. There is motion/direct time-image aberration, and motion only 
subsists insofar as it demands a direct time-image. It is the movement- 
image that depends on the time-image and not the reverse, and that is 
why movement now only presents itself in the form of aberration of 
movement. 


And that's why it's the reign of the false connection. 


And you will tell me, you will tell me, but before, there were also false 
connections. Obviously, there have always been false connections in 
the cinema. Only everything changes. It is a question of appreciation; 
[30:00] they knew it well. Again, [Jean] Epstein said the deepest 
things about motion aberrations in the motion picture itself. [On 
Epstein, see Session 9, January 24, 1984; see also The Time-Image, p. 
53] But what is important is that however far these authors went into 
motion aberrations, motion aberrations were related to motion- 
images, they were accidents of the motion-image, [Pause] so that the 
time-image remained the indirect image of time concluded from the 
movement-images, taking into account aberrations. What has changed 
is what? What has changed, well, is that, [Pause] between the 


beginning of the war [31:00] and the end of the war, in the period of 
the second war, the cinematographic image underwent a mutation, To 


namely: the aberration of movement is no longer related to 
movement, the aberration of movement is valid for itself. There is no 
longer any movement except aberrant, and hence the aberrant 
movement depends on the time-image, instead of an indirect image of 
time depending on a movement-image. 


And maybe we couldn't see it before, and it took the change for what 
prepared it in the old cinema to become visible to us today. That's 
why [Carl] 


Dreyer encountered such misunderstanding; that's why the 
mismatches of "Gertrud" 


[1964], encountered such misunderstanding. The conditions, we find 
ourselves. There earlier, I was talking to [32:00] someone about 
music, about these cases of certain geniuses who find themselves in a 
very curious jamming situation, jamming where they pull all the their 
work, namely: they belong to an era, and they are so advanced that 
they lack the means. We said, it was the case, it's a very famous case 
in music, it's the case of [Edgard] Varése, when he needs resources 
and he says himself that he needs means which it does not yet have. 
And we will have to wait, a long, long time, before these means 
appear in the obvious form of synthesizers, good. But, and Varése 
lived like that. I lack the means, which did not prevent him from 
doing a perfect work, huh? But he saw himself as lacking means, and 
the richness of his work came [33:00] precisely from the fact that it 
foreshadowed lacking means; it anticipated missing resources. 


Well, Dreyer, that's a bit of it. It's a bit like that. It's quite obvious that 
"Gertrud", I won't say, cannot be understood -- because understanding 
is nothing -- but can only be lived, can only be grasped in the nature 
of these images when 'a revolution has taken place [Pause] such that 
it provides the means which were lacking, which were lacking both to 
Dreyer and to Dreyer's spectators. [ Pause] [ On this film by Dreyer, 
see L’Image-Temps, p. 59] 


So good, here we are before the idea that, now, the cinematographic 


image — see, I collect the point where I am [34:00] — it is neither in 
the present, literally I would say everything that's a joke, it's a good 
joke, well... it's a good joke. Me, I really like the pages of Robbe- 
Grillet where he says like this: oh, as everyone knows the 
cinematographic image is in the present. But it's a clownery, what, it's 
a clownery, a voluntary clownery, there, I believe, in the case of 
Robbe-Grillet. He loves taking his readers for fools; it's one of his 
favorite games, what, good. But no, my only conclusion is: the 
cinematographic image is not the movement-image, the 
cinematographic image is not in the present. [See the discussion of 
description in Robbe-Grillet in L’Image-Temps, p. 15 and especially 
pp. 63-64; for the reference to Robbe-Grillet's text, see Pour un 
nouveau roman (Paris: Minuit, 1963) pp. 65-66, 126-127, and 140; 
see also Deleuze's analysis of Robbe-Grillet in sessions 18 and 19 of 
the seminar on Cinema 1, May 11 and 18, 1982] 


And we are faced with the thin conclusion that the cinematographic 
image, of course, is in motion, but once again, it is not the movement- 
image because [35:00] its movement depends on time. There is 
therefore a time-image, and this time-image, for the moment, this 
direct time-image which would then be the basis of the cinema and of 
which one could say, once it is produced and once it appears, one can 
even add, and at all times she was. Only, you couldn't see her; before 
you couldn't see it, you could only see it indirectly. It could only be 
seen as concluded from the movement-images from the montage, 
through the intermediary of the montage. 


Now montage or no montage, there is a direct time-image. Even when 
there is editing, there is a [36:00] direct time-image which expresses 
itself directly in the aberrations of movement. It is at the same time 
that motion aberrations took their independence from motion and that 
the indirect time-image gave way to a direct time-image. [Pause] It's 
all very varied, it's very... you know, it's... We're trying to find a 
direction. That's my first point. So are there any problems? Isn't 
there...? 


So that, feel, we are saying to ourselves, but the time-image, we will 
not find it here or there. 


It's going to be quite complicated because in some cases, it goes 
through the new editing, in other cases, [37:00] it tends to a 
secondarization of the editing; in some cases, it emerges in the 
sequence shot, in other cases, it passes through choppy shots, treated 
with this new editing that Lapoujade calls "montrage", which I call 
determination of time relations in the direct time-image, which fits 
very well, since we have seen that the direct time-image is precisely 
the non-present character of the cinematographic image and that, 
therefore, it is an indeterminate time-image , it is an indefinite time. 
And indeed, one way of determining this indeterminate time-image 
will be to determine the relations of time in the direct time-image. 


All is well finally, all that. We have a lot of presentiments at the 
moment. How are you ? You stop me, huh, if it's not right, and then I 
start again. It's okay, right? [38:00] So let's try to make it more 
concrete. What does that mean? And we stay at the level of feelings, 
impressions; it's impressions. 


Well, yes, first kind of impression: I see images which, at first glance, 
appear to be moving images in modern cinema, and at the same time, 
we spectators cannot look at them without telling ourselves that it's 
about something else. I mean, they are movement-images in the sense 
that there is a character who moves or there is something who moves, 
and we spectators say to ourselves: it is also about another thing. 
[Pause] [39:00] It can only be because, no doubt, this movement- 
image represents or presents sufficient aberrations for us to say to 
ourselves, [Pause] this is something other than a movement-image, 
That. 


[ Pause] 


So. What is this ? First case -- I would like to distinguish two cases -- 
faced with certain movement-images, we say to ourselves: it is no 
longer a question of crossing space. We are no longer in a local 
change. It is not a question of a displacement in space, but it is also a 
question -- I insist on "also" -- or it is not only a question of a 
displacement in space, it is it is also [40:00] a sinking or an 
exploration in time. It is no longer a question of displacement in 
space; it is also an exploration of time. [Pause] And the feeling of 
strangeness of the movement comes from that. It is also an exploration 
in time, or if you prefer, it is an exploration of the past. It is in time 
that the character moves. It is a past that he explores. 


Immediately I jump on something because there, it will make us move 
forward, it remains in the state of pure [41:00] hypothesis. I say to 
myself right away: it is not because there is memory, this 


is not because there is flashback; there is no flashback there. 
Fortunately, this impression is absolutely independent. We have just 
seen or recalled that the flashback is a sign. There are no flashbacks 
that make a sign or tell us “be careful, this is pseudo-past”. No, it's 
much deeper. We have the impression that the character is moving in 
time, that is to say that he is exploring a past. I'm not saying he has a 
memory. You will say to me, ah but, but you will tell me all that you 
can say to me, it is not, “what does all this mean? All you can say to 
me is, do you realize what you're getting into? 


And I say: oh yes I realize what I am committing to. I commit, [42:00] 
therefore in the future, to distinguish and to show the need to 
distinguish: exploration of the past, and having a memory. I say: in 
certain images, the character gives us the impression of exploring a 
past, of making an exploration in time, and not of moving in space. It 
is as if the place that the character or the places that the character 
occupied in space were coupled with a place that he occupies in time, 
a place that cannot be reduced to the one he occupies in space. 
[43:00] As [Marcel] Proust said, we occupy a place in time 
immeasurable to that which we occupy in space. [ Deleuze refers to 
Proust on this precise subject in L’Image-Temps, p. 56, note 20, in 
Time found, (Paris: Gallimard, Pléiade, 1968) IIIl, p. 924] [Pause] 
Well, these images, it's as if they were developing, deploying this 
place that the character occupies in time. [ Break] 


You will tell me examples, examples. [Pause] First example: shot with 
depth of field, sequence shot with depth of field at Welles. [Pause] 
There is one thing, it seems to me that we have not noticed well; there 
I say it, finally I do not know, all that. Here is my 


[44:00] printing. Depth of field was a controversial subject at a great 
time in film criticism, today it's been somewhat liquidated because we 
are sensitive to other aspects, but if I come back to this problem as 
that it was one of the great merits of Bazin to ask it, the question was 
asked, how? Well, it was posed in two ways, the question. The 
question was posed in the form: to what extent, first question, to what 


extent is depth of field new, technically new? [Pause] Bazin's answer 
being: it's new. [45:00] [Jean] Mitry's answer being rather - but we 
will see that this controversy is very complicated, being rather: but 
see, it has always been used -- see that we find a problem somewhat 
analogous to that of our starting point --. And second problem, not is 
it new or not, but what is the function of the depth of field? Bazin's 
answer being: the function of depth of field is to give us a plus of 
reality, a "plus of reality". [Pause] Mitry's answer being [46:00] -- 
again on the surface but things are very complicated -- being: nothing 
at all. Depth of field is as constraining [Pause] as any other process 
and gives the viewer no additional freedom, no gain in reality. 
[Pause] [On Welles and depth of field, see The Movement-Image, pp. 
41-43, and on the debate between Bazin and Mitry, see p. 43, note 25, 
and especially L’Image-Temps, p. 142, footnote 15] 


If before coming to the examples, I recall this controversy, it is to say 
this: it will be as much a fact as for this “depth of field” story. My first 
remark concerns: is it new or not? I pass over the technical problems 
of film, etc., which those who deal with cinema know. Is it new or 
not? [47:00] The answer seems to me 
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obviously, the one given by Bazin: yes, there is something new about 
the depth of field with Welles. For what ? Yet it is true that cinema, 
from its beginnings, uses and is forced to use -- at that time, it had no 
choice -- uses depth of field. He had no choice, I say, well he 
obviously had no choice already, as long as the camera was not 
mobile, when it took all the fields at once, the whole, sorry, all of the 
planes at once. All that goes without saying. 


But what is called "depth of field"? I believe that there too one should 
not confuse -- just as one should not confuse indirect image of time 
and direct image-time -- well one should not confuse depth in the field 
and depth [48:00] of field. Depth as depth in the field, it exists at the 
beginning of cinema, and you already find it perfectly in [D.W.] 
Griffith. Only here it is, it is a story that is exactly the same as that of 
painting. 


If I describe this historical fragment of the painting -- isn't there a little 
bit bigger? 


[ Break ; it is a piece of chalk; Deleuze moves slowly towards the 
painting] [49:00] -- 


you meet, and that doesn't mean they don't know, huh? Let's say that 
for a while, the depth, you get it in the form of a superposition or 
juxtapositions of shots from near to far. You have your painting, you 
have a foreground, a second plan, a third plan, a background. See. -- 
And especially you will correct what I say -- I would seem to say that 
it is an inferior solution to other solutions, absolutely not. She has her 
perfection. [50:00] This sort of juxtaposition of distinct shots that give 
you depth, you will find that explained very well, for example in the 
classic book by 


[Heinrich] Wölfflin, Fundamental principles of art history, Gallimard, 
Ideas collection 


[1915]. -- No! Yes ! Never mind. [Laughs] Finally, it is a great classic 
of painting. — [ On Wölfflin, see session 6 of the seminar on Painting, 
May 19, 1981, and see also the seminar on Leibniz and the Baroque, 
sessions 1 and 2, October 28 and November 4, 1986; see also The 
Movement-Image, p. 126, note 1, and L’Image-Mouvement, p. 140, 
footnote 12] 


Of course, it can take extremely complex shapes, because the planes 
can curve and curve differently, it can take extremely complicated 
figures of complexity, of concavity. But basically, what does this figure 
refer to? You have real depth through the succession of shots, [51:00] 
from foreground to background. But you'll notice that these plans are 
self-contained. That doesn't mean they don't have a harmony and 
conspire with each other. Of course, there is a harmony; it is even a 
fundamentally harmonic painting. But, in a certain way, whatever the 
harmonies between the planes, each plane deals only with itself and 
conducts its own business. 


Each plan conducts its own business, what does that mean? This 
means: the related characters will be on the same plane, side by side. 
So you will have a foreground for example with two characters: again, 
there can be an extremely interesting curvature; in Raphaél, [52:00] 
you find very, very beautiful curves in the foreground, marvelous 
curves. That's why it's not a question of saying, ah, it's a solution that 
isn't perfect yet. Obviously not, it is a solution of depth. That's what I 
call the 


“depth in field”. 
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So, suppose you have Adam and Eve, but Adam and Eve side by side. 
This is very important because there are well-known images of Welles 
in "Citizen Kane", which are precisely images without depth of field 
where the couple, Kane and his wife, are side by side. [ In this regard, 
see L’Image-Temps, pp. 138-140] You have that in the cinema too. In 
a completely different context to which we will come back, you have 
the famous side by side [53:00] by Dreyer. The characters there are 
really side by side. I say in a completely different context -- because 
with Dreyer, there is only one plan, so it was yet another solution; it is 
not a succession of shots. -- When there is only one shot, that is a type 
of image that we will encounter with the time-image problem. 


But I come back to the painting, then you will have a second plan, for 
example, which will be an open interior, that is to say: [Deleuze draws 
on the board] columns that support a house, etc., with windows, that's 
a second plan that conducts its own business, where the windows 
correspond to the windows, the columns correspond to the columns. 
In the background through the windows or through the [54:00] 
openings between columns, you have a landscape that itself conducts 
its own business. The conspiracy of the painting obviously comes from 
a whole harmonic system; I was saying, it is a painting deeply in 
harmony, a whole system of harmony between the planes. But the 
formula is: each plane conducts its own business, and the law is the 
law side by side. The depth is obtained by the succession of distinct 
planes and the curvatures, the curvatures of each plane which are 
already like sorts of aberrations, which would be like the equivalent in 
a cinema image of an aberration of movement. All the aberrations, 
maybe it can even go very far, and that doesn't prevent it from being 
this formula: the depth [55:00] is given by a succession of distinct 
planes, each of which conducts its own business. So. 


What is happening in the 17th [century] in this regard? What is the 
17th mutation? 


The mutation of the 17th, I can express it in several ways. [Pause] 
This is something that is almost unimaginable: Adam and Eve are no 
longer side by side. [Pause] It's a way of putting it, Adam and Eve are 
no longer side by side. In a famous Tintoretto [“The temptation of 
Adam and Eve”, circa 1550], you have Adam [56:00] who is there, 


[Deleuze draws on the board] 


therefore necessarily turned, and you have Eve who is there, and what 
is necessary? The diagonal of Adam stretching towards Eve, the two 
not being on the same plane. The diagonal establishes a direct 
relationship between two planes, between two distinct planes; the 
separate planes have ceased to conduct their own business. Above all, 
take away the idea that it is old; it's not old. Understand, there is a 
depth that is no longer depth in the field, there is a depth of field. 
[Pause] [57:00] 


Is this the only form? No. [Pause] In Rubens, which then in this 
respect is particularly significant, in Rubens you can have the old 
structure seemingly maintained. You have a character side by side 
with one character, right behind another character side by side with 
another. [Pause] We say to ourselves, it is side by side, indeed; to each 
character you can assign their side by side. Only here, between the 
characters on the left and the characters [58:00] on the right, a gap 
emerges and imposes itself, which, there, is unimaginable in the 
previous formula. Everything rushes into a gap that prevents me from 
relating the characters on the same plane to each other. Everything 
spins, everything spins into the hole. 


As Wolfflin says: the painting hollows itself out internally. It is a 
second case, it is the hole in 
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through successive planes which prevents the planes from running 
their own business. And that is constant with Rubens [Pause]... 
[Deleuze hums, then interruption of the recording] 


[59 :00] 


Part 2 


... Third example: Vermeer. “I think three is good. -- [Pause] You have 
something famous in Vermeer. [During this presentation, Deleuze 
indicates his drawing on the board] That is, there will be a lateral 
expansion of the foreground, lateral expansion of the foreground, 
[Pause] shrinkage, radical shrinkage of the back plane, in an 
extremely pronounced vanishing line, [Pause] reduction of... [Deleuze 
corrects himself] enlargement of the dimensions of the foreground, 
reduction of the dimensions of the background, [Pause] apparent 
ceiling, inevitably, by the overwriting the background dimensions. I 
insist since you immediately see where I am coming from: exposed 
ceiling, I say well. Before there were also exposed ceilings; they don't 
have the same meaning, they don't produce the same spatial effect at 
all. 


Light in the background, the famous Vermeer light, there, possibility 
that the foreground is occupied by shadow, by shadows. [Pause] 
Good. [According to Deleuze, in note 12, p. 140, in LImage-Temps, 
“Wölfflin analyzes the baroque spaces of the 17th century following 
the diagonals of Tintoretto, the anomalies of dimensions of Vermeer, 
the gaps of Rubens, etc. »] 


In the third example, [61:00] we see a direct communication from 
background to foreground, or near and far. [Pause] Foreground and 
background communicate directly and are valid for each other. This is 
a third way of... [Pause] We break with the independence of 
successive shots. In other words, a new type of depth is born. I say: 
this is what we call depth of field. The depth of field does not mean an 
image where there is depth, but means an image [62:00] where the 
depth is treated in such a way that it leaves no independence to each 
of the planes, and immediately communicates a plane with another, 
that is, establishes a system of diagonal relation. 


Otherwise, there is no point in talking about depth of field, although 
there is depth in the image. [ Break] 


So I take up the question again, this time at the level of... Or else, yes, 
I add, suddenly, how should one understand? When [Paul] Claudel 
analyzes, and he analyzes Rembrandt splendidly -- which I will give as 
a last example [Pause] -- and the [63:00] 


Rembrandt's treatment of depth. He tells us, Rembrandt attains 
vibration; it looks like an “invitation to remembrance”. It looks like an 
invitation to remember. [ Deleuze quotes Claudel in L’Image-Temps, 
p. 142, note 13: "the sensation has awakened the memory, and the 
memory, in its turn affected, successively shakes the superimposed 

"on 


layers of memory", "The eye listens" in Œuvres en prose (Paris: 
Gallimard, Pléiade, 1989 ), p. 195)]. 


We have a little bit of an answer, in any case, for the first question. 
Okay, the depth is there from the start, only, as Mitry reminds us -- 
Mitry, he's absolutely right -- 


only here, it was perhaps a depth in the field, it was not a depth of 
field in the cinema. For there was a succession of shots from near to 
far, each shot doing its own thing. [64:00] But what is good is that it 
is Mitry himself who says it, without thinking that the same story was 
produced in painting. He says it by analyzing a scene 
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famous of "Intolerance" [1916] by Griffith, when Babylon is 
conquered. He says: there is a depth, only this depth is such that each 
plane is independent. In the foreground you have those who endure 
the onslaught of conquerors. You have a second plan where the 
second line of defenders is busy. A third level -- I don't remember -- 
where there are women who help, who prepare weapons, etc. Each 
plane conducts its own business. [ On this subject, see L’Image-Temps, 
p. 142, footnote 15] 


So it is the very example invoked by Mitry which shows enough that, 
[65:00] in a certain way, he gives reason, he gives reason to Bazin. 
There is a novelty of depth of field in Welles, why? Because Welles is 
not, as he says, a “medieval man”; nor is he, as Bazin says, “a 
Renaissance man”: in this respect, he is a man of the 17th century. 
The depth he establishes, the depth of field with him, is exactly, it 
seems to me, is exactly Vermeer depth. This is exactly Vermeer depth. 
Why, and how does he get it? Because it doubles the depth, in 
addition, with wide angles. And what are wide angle lenses? This is 
what allows him a lateral exaggeration of the foreground dimensions, 
a shrinking of the background dimensions that makes the exposed 
ceilings necessary, the famous exposed ceilings of Welles. 


[Pause] [66:00] And, in this regard, between Welles' depth of field 
and Vermeer's techniques, I see no difference, no difference. It's depth 
of field. 


So to the question: is this new? Yes, starting from Welles, it seems to 
me that there is obviously a depth of field which comes only from this, 
or rather which recognizes itself: not only was I invoking the 
resemblance with Vermeer, but I would also say, you no longer have, 
as there is such depth of field in the new sense, you never have a self- 
sufficient shot anymore. There is always a character on one plane 
talking to a character on another plane. That is to say, you always 
have diagonal relations which substitute, direct diagonal relations 
which substitute for horizontal relations, for horizontal relations on 
the same plane. [Pause] [67:00] 


However, when I assign Welles, it is false since everyone knows that, 
in fact, there were at least two very important precursors. Namely 
that, this is already the case of "The Rules of the Game" [by Jean 
Renoir; 1939] where you absolutely have this space where never the 
characters who have to do with each other are on the same plane, and 
where you also have direct communication of the background and the 
foreground perpetually : this is the famous depth of field that you find 
in 


"Rules of the Game". And finally, among the old filmmakers, among 
the great authors of the first cinema, the first who had done that, the 
first, and I suppose you could almost say that he was the one who 
found that, it was [ Erich von] Stroheim. [68:00] And with Stroheim, 
it's in "Les rapaces" [1924] that you find, I believe, this very special 
depth of field where the character in the background calls out directly, 
not only calls out of the voice, if only by the diagonal of the light, for 
example, a character in the foreground. So much so that the 
foreground and the background have ceased to conduct their own 
business and, on the contrary, exist only as reacting on each other. It 
is, for example, the hero who enters the back of the room, and the 
woman in the foreground who jumps with -- he opens the door -- a ray 
of light diagonally from one to the other. And the woman jumps. You 
have a direct interpellation of [69:00] 


the background to the foreground. [ On Renoir and Stroheim, see 
L’Image-Temps, p. 141] 
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So for the first problem, it seems to me that there would not be so 
much... Why am I telling all this? We will see about the time-image. 
Second problem, what is the function of such a thing? This is the 
problem that interests us the most. What is the function of depth of 
field? Once again, I take up Bazin's answer. It's a reality check. 


[Pause] That is to say, instead of imposing on us -- I mean a very 
simple thing -- instead of the image imposing a prefigured, pre- 
existing reality on us, we are placed in the presence of a reality 
voluminous in relation to which we are free and construct our own 
lives. 


[Pause] [70:00] Mitry objects that nothing at all: the depth of field, 
even understood in this way, is also restrictive, and obviously, we 
want to prove him right. We want to prove him right because when 
you have a diagonal, it's also binding. You must follow her. The 
diagonal of Tintoretto, when you have Adam in the foreground and 
Eve in the background, it is a diagonal that absolutely imposes itself in 
the painting. You are not in front of a bulky reality, where you can 
trace your own paths. The path is imposed on you, no less than in the 
other case. 


But there it is, Bazin's thesis, it was much more complicated [71:00]: 
he was not content to say: depth of field equals function of reality or 
gain of realities. Because he was the first to say: depth of field gives 
added theatricality. And that is very interesting. It gives an extra 
theatricality, that is to say -- he was not stupid, far from it -- 


he knew very well that, in particular, Renoir used it for the benefit of 
a theatrical function in 


"Rules of the Game". And then a depth of field gives an increase in 
theatricality. [Pause] A surplus means a surplus of theatricality in 
relation to the theater itself, a “surthéatre”. 


The cinema adds to the theater, [Pause] [72:00] only because it is 
cinema. Bazin gave an excellent example in [William] Wyler who 
keeps his camera fixed, who films a closed stage: pure theatre. [Pause] 
Only cinema because it is cinema transforms theatre. That's the extra 
theatricality. It transforms the theater if the director is still good 
enough, if he knows how to use this extra theatricality that normally 
belongs to cinema. It is not enough to film a play to have the added 


theatricality; you have to have the small idea. 


Bazin analyzed an example from Wyler, borrowed from "La vipére" 
[1941; "Little Foxes"]. [73:00] 


[Deleuze continues to use the painting while speaking] You have: 
fixed camera, depth of field, since you know that Wyler took over the 
depth of field, but without wide angle. The depth of field is much 
more... He says, there is the motionless heroine in the center of the 
room, in the center of the room, motionless and icy, motionless and 
hard. There is her husband, the greatest actor that was in the world, 
that is to say the most elegant, the only actor who was really elegant, 
namely Herbert Marshall. -- I say that for those who love this actor 
and for those who don't know him, that you go watch him once -- 
Herbert Marshall who is sick, and who has his little heart attack. And 
he asks [74:00] his wife, inexorable, the viper, to go get him his 
medicine. And she stays, she stays still. And Herbert Marshall comes 
out, a truly cinematographic phenomenon, he passes out of frame. You 
will tell me: he could go backstage, in a theatre. At the same time that 
you tell me that, you must feel that it has no supposed relationship, at 
the same time, because... The question is where is he going to get in? 
Cinema does not have this problem. [75:00] However, he will come in 
at the back on the left, from a staircase to get his medicine himself, 
and he collapses under... [Recording interrupted] 


[1 :15 :17] 
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... You will say to me, then it is cinematographic theater, and even, I 
do not see how one can obtain it. We could get it with a very special 
set up, I guess, where there you'd have the backstage, where the guy 
was running through a tunnel, allowing him to come back there, to 
fall down, yes, because, at that At that point, if you put on such a 
stage device, you would say: the theater borrowed from the cinema, 
that is to say, [76:00] the stage was treated as a frame. 


So, well, Bazin's thesis is much more complex, since he himself says 
the depth of field gives us an additional theatricality. Only what he 
maintains is that this excess of theatricality in relation to the theater 
itself is at the service of reality. Hence the unity of his thesis, he will 


be able to say: in any case, the depth of field has a function of reality, 
it gives us a gain in reality. The extra theatricality of cinema 
compared to theater ensures a gain in reality. See the whole thing, but 
the whole thesis is more complex than it first seemed. 


Okay, why am I saying this? It's that [77:00] there, I just have a 
comment. It's that I'm not sure that everything happens in the depth of 
field between function of theatricality and function of reality, with 
even the organization that Bazin proposed, namely an increase in 
theatricality which ultimately serves and gives us a plus of reality. 
[Pause] Because, there is something that strikes me at the moment. -- 
We are accumulating data to try to move forward there. -- 


I notice that very often, the depth of field is linked, I don't say, to a 
memory image. [78:00] Very often, the depth of field is linked to an 
effort to evoke the memory. [Pause] And generally, it is in the form of 
contraction: it is through the contraction that the depth of field 
implies -- in particular the contraction of the background -- that this 
link with the search for a memory. [Pause] Needless to say, "Citizen 
Kane" appears to appear, has that appearance, even if it's not just that 
appearance, like searching for memories. 


Moreover, [79:00] in a famous depth-of-field scene from "The 
splendor of the Ambersons" [1942], it is the famous scene that Bazin 
commented on a lot. [ See The Time-Image, pp. 146-147] But what 
surprises me is that he says and he does not take advantage of it. It's 
the kitchen scene where there is -- for those who remember a bit -- 
where there is the boy, little Amberson who is eating with his poor old 
aunt, and what is it about? It's a pretty complicated scene, but in 
depth of field. Bazin himself says it, the young boy while eating has 
only one desire: to induce his aunt to awaken a memory in her. It is 
for him to get from the aunt to know [80:00] if his mother, the boy, 
was accompanied or not by someone, in a previous trip. So it is in 
connection with -- I use Claudel's terms -- not with a memory, but 
with an invitation to memory, typically a scene of invitation to 
memory, in relation to an invitation to memory that this scene in 
depth of field is established. 


I don't deal with the souvenir image. What interests me is the prior 
effort. It's based on a situation of invitation or evocation, of 
memorization, of a function of memorization, [Pause] [81:00] and 
under the other aspect of depth of field, it doesn't is not contraction; it 
is, on the contrary, the expansion, the kind of depth of the phenomena 


of the great 
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angular. Well, what's going on? This is also the big scenes in depth of 
field, where someone moves in "Citizen Kane", the big scene, for 
example, where Kane will join the journalist, his close friend, and that 
will be the break. And he crosses a whole corridor in depth of field to 
go to the office where the journalist works. Good. [82:00] This is 
where I say: rightly or wrongly, we feel that Kane is not just moving 
through space, but in another way and at the same time exploring. .. 
No, he's not the one exploring, he's dead. He makes us explore. His 
movement, his own movement makes us explore a sheet of past, a past 
region. The depth of field is an irrefutable sign, it seems to me: it was 
the rupture, and not it's going to be the rupture. [Pause] Depth of field 
makes movement in space give way to exploration [83:00] 


of the past as such. [Chapter 5 of L’Image-Temps is entitled “Points of 
the present, layers of the past”] 


In other words, to my answer, if I allowed myself to add one to 
Bazin's, it would be: depth of field is a function of temporalization. 
And it reverses -- that's where I was coming from -- and it reverses -- 
although it's not the only way, we'll see later -- and it reverses the 
movement-time relationship. The movement in space is no more than 
an index of something deeper, namely the exploration of a layer of the 
past. Not "it's the break" or "it's going to be the break", but "it was the 
break". This was the break between the two men: this is the invincible 
feeling that the depth of field gives me. So as well 


[84:00] as contraction than as expansion, it is a function of 
temporalization. At this level, I believe that theatricality and reality 
become secondary compared to ... the character moves in time. The 
character makes you explore a layer of the past. [ Pause] [ On this 
subject, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 143-146] 


I would say, and it's not difficult: it amounts to saying that depth, 
when it is true depth, when it is depth of field and not depth in field, 
is a temporal dimension. It is not a dimension of space. She puts us in 
time. 


[Pause] [85:00] It is torn from space, it propels us through time. The 
depth of field shows us the place that Kane occupies in time, a place 


incomparable to that which he occupies in space. And that's why 
depth of field, literally, tears itself away from space. [Pause] She 
substitutes time for space; it introduces us into the direct time-image. 


In the same section, [Pause] [86:00] I take another author: [Luchino] 
Visconti -- because it is by accumulating that, because if you want, as 
it is the accumulation of materials , our firm conclusions, they can 
only come if we have accumulated examples. -- 


This time there is a tracking shot — Visconti's tracking shots are 
famous — there is a famous tracking shot which is the beginning of 
"Sanda". [1965; the English title is "Sandra"] And the beginning of 


"Sanda" is a car that follows a road. We will say that it is a movement- 
image. Good. 


What makes this picture weird? She is, literally, she is full of 
aberrations. 


You immediately sense where I am coming from: it is precisely these 
aberrations of movement [87:00] in the tracking shot that make it 
something other than a movement-image. 


It is already a time-image on which movement depends, of which 
movement is only the index. And indeed, most of the time, we do not 
see the passengers of the car. As soon as the car stops, we see the 
young woman get out, and twice. And once, she buys herself a scarf 
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black that she puts on her head. Another time, I don't know what, I 
have the impression that she buys a local bread or I don't know what, 
she buys something else. We understand, we will understand that she 
is coming back to the family home. It's a comeback. Invitation to 
remembrance. Not at all: there is no flashback, [88:00] not at all. 


I am trying to explain that the invitation to remembrance is something 
absolutely specific, that remembrance is a dull banality that has no 
interest, that on the other hand, the invitation to remembrance, the 
exhortation to remembrance, the evocation of remembrance, that is a 
fundamental dimension of time and of the constitution of time. It 
belongs to the constitution of time. Memory, literally, is useless. We'll 


see why it doesn't work. It is useless or even worse: it is harmful. But 
the search for memories and the exploration of the past, that's 
something. 


I always come back to my theme: but then the exploration of the past, 
you are going to tell me, is it not the same thing as memory? No. It 
will have to be shown. I'm keeping it, I can't say it yet. I don't have 
enough material to be able to say how exploring [89:00] the past has 
nothing to do with having a memory. Moreover, we only have 
memories when we have finished exploring, so we could well do 
without having memories. Exploring the past is good. Having 
memories is very, very, very bad. Explore your past, destroy all 
memories. Delete your memories or delete yourself. There is someone, 
in the first trimester, he said to me: yes, but it amounts to the same, it 
amounts to exactly the same. Him, he said: suppress your adorations 
or suppress yourselves. But adorations are memories, of my childhood, 
oh... [indistinct words] [Laughs] Exploring the past is a whole other 
adventure because when you explore the past, what you explore is 
always the past of [90:00] others; you are not exploring your past. 
From your past, you have memories and always, by nature, crummy 
memories. Exploring the past is always cosmic. When Kafka spoke, he 
would say: “The history of my art undermines world history”. It means 
the same thing; it means exploring the past, not memories. 


Well, then, I say, “Sanda”, there, she returns to the native village. 
There will be flashbacks, there will be, oh there will be. I'm not 
saying, but we'll have to see. It's all very precise, very, very precise. It 
will be necessary to see in which case the flashback intervenes, and in 
which way it is completely ridiculous compared... It obviously always 
arrives too late, it has no interest itself. Everything is done before, 
only once we have embarked on the exploration [91:00] of the past, 
flashback memory images have to fall, a bit like residues. But where I 
am at is not that at all. It's because the long tracking shot back to 
Sanda's birthplace seems to take place in space. And in fact, we know 
from the beginning that it is an exploration in time, that it is an 
exploration of a layer of the past, of a region of the past. And yet, she 
has no memory-image. Or at least she doesn't show it. I mean, the 
heroine sinks in time more than she moves in space. And the image of 
Visconti shows it. The tracking shot is that: it is this depression in 
time. Of course, there is a movement in space, [92:00] obviously. But 
it's like petrified time. [Pause] A displacement in space, but with these 
aberrations of movement, it is only there to assert something deeper, 
namely the sinking in time. Here too, the start of 


"Sanda" is already a direct time-image. 
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And there is -- and which is not very well known in France at any rate, 
I believe -- there is a very small film by Visconti, we can clearly see 
that it is one of his obsessions, and that tracking as he uses it has this 
function, which lasts a few minutes, marvel, marvel, and which is 
called "Notes sur un fait divers" [1953]. You saw it ? "Notes on a news 
item", [93:00] is something very moving, and you can see it well, but 
in a sort of pure state, there. The news item is a little girl who was 
raped, murdered and thrown into a well. Well, and the few minutes of 
Visconti's film, it's also a very slow tracking shot -- there's no one there 
-- and which reconstructs, which only follows the path of the little 
one, that is to say , from his house, from the street, the very street, the 
very poor street, a vacant lot, the well in the vacant lot. There is a 
[94:00] sound effect, a muffled, distant sound, evoking footsteps, a 
struggle, the jet into the well, a point, that's all. It is a wonder. It's a 
kind of... It's beautiful, it's more convincing than... It's more moving 
than if he had shown the little girl being raped, thrown into the well. 
It's a strength. [ Deleuze comments on this film and "Sanda" in 
L'Image-Temps, pp. 55-56] 


Well, you probably have to be Visconti to succeed. It is not enough to 
have this idea, it must be done, again. There, we feel well how much 
it is the pseudo-movement in space and the index of the exploration of 
a past region. It is a zone of the past that is explored. [Pause] [95:00] 


It is a direct time-image with, at the same time, it is an invitation to 
remember, and at the same time, there is no memory-image. There is 
no flashback, which would be the disaster, and which would show the 
little one, for example, being thrown into the well. There is a 
comment. 


There too, everything I say, understand, everything I say, we must add 
to it in our collection of material, it is obvious that the voice-over, in 
the problem of the direct time-image, the voice of 'a comment, a 
commentator's voice -- think of Welles -- a commentator's voice is 
going to take on a very particular specific meaning, again not the 
same as any comments that arose in relation to the classic motion 
picture. [ Break] 


[96:00] Okay, there you go. 


I could cite other examples of the same nature in "Last year in 
Marienbad" where the movement in space takes off completely from 
space, there too with processes which essentially concern and which 
also essentially pass through the image -sound, for example, the hero 
who crosses long corridors, long tracking shots, and here too from 
Resnais -- since he too is a great author of tracking shots -- and where 
there is no noise. As the commentary says -- and here too as the 
commentary says -- as the commentary says, and he says it admirably, 
I no longer know how, the footsteps being muffled, "it is as if the ear 
of the one who walks was too distant”, the ear of the one who walks 
[97:00] was too distant, that is to say literally that it is not in the 
same time. The shift, that is to say the character there without noises 
of the movement, will bring about a kind of disconnection, where the 
aberration of movement, there, will give free rein to a direct time- 
image: it is in the time the character moves. [ On the tracking shots of 
Resnais, see L’Image-Temps , pp. 151-164] 


So I say my first case, the direct time-image, it is - I confirm - certainly 
not on the side of the flashback that we are going to find it. But 
anyway, it will take a closer look, huh, I guess. These are all 
assumptions. But what I say is that memories presuppose something 
much deeper. This something deeper is the exploration of the past, the 
exploration of areas of the past. You will say to me: but how to 
explore the zones [98:00] of the past without memories? And I will 
tell you conversely, how do you want to have a memory and 
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where will you look for it if not when exploring areas of the past? Let's 
keep this: what is primary, the memory-image, the memory, or the 
exploration of areas of the past? What are the differences between the 
two? We leave that, we keep that. Good. [ On the zones of the past, 
see L’Image-Temps, pp. 74-75] 


I move on to my second case. I would say, my first case, therefore, of 
a direct time-image, would be the invitation to remember as 
absolutely different from memory, that is to say the exploration of 
zones of the past or layers of the past. [99:00] Now, the 
cinematographic image is capable, under certain conditions, [Pause] 
of giving us such explorations. That's all. [ Break] 


Second big case, it is no longer the images that make us explore a 
zone of the past. I would say, it's the images that give us -- it's not 
quite the same thing -- some pure time. So is this a second case? Well, 
welll have to see. Indeed, it is probable that there are many time- 
images. [100:00] There are very particular types of moving images, 
we saw that all last year. But there are also very different time-images. 


That is to say that there, it is no longer a question of exploring a layer 
of the past, a zone of the past; it is something else. What is it? It's 
about, let's say, contemplating a little pure time. 


So at the level of such images, a fortiori the reversal, a fortiori, but 
there too, the reversal of time-movement has taken place radically. So 
what is this? 


Well, in my opinion, often, not always, there is no technical rule. This 
second case is much more realized then by a new type of image, this 
time, the flat-image, [Pause] 


[101:00] image without depth. [Pause] She is the image that presents 
itself in its flatness. 


[ Pause] 


And obviously, if the questions of depth of field have lost much of 
their topicality in the cinema, it is not only because we have become 
more and more aware of their relativity, or that even with Welles, it is 
not surely wasn't the main thing. Welles kept saying, as to the fact of 
depth of field, as to the fact of choppy shots, but ultimately, for me, it 
comes down to the same thing. It is rather secondary necessities that 
make me choose between one or the other of the processes. [102:00] 
And in my opinion, what he means is that in any case, he will make 
time-image, either by the depth of field or by a new design and a new 
handling editing, what Lapoujade calls "montage". 


But here, I'm even going to talk about something else since the flat 
image, well, it's everywhere, the first formula I was talking about 
earlier, since there, there's only one plane left, or there is almost only 
one plan left. There is a plan with a minimum of depth. [Pause] This 
reduced depth, this flat image, flatness of the image, you find it in 
many authors [103:00] 


Today. [Pause] You find it at [Hans-Jiirgen] Syberberg. Much more, 
moreover, the same ones handled one of the two. I am thinking of 


Renoir, he handled the flat image, for example, in 


"The Golden Coach" [1952], even if it means handling the depth of 
field in "The Rules of the Game". Flat image, good. 


Almost one of the founders of the flat image -- just as I was looking for 
the founder of depth of field in the truest sense of the word -- was 
Dreyer. It inaugurates the image that repudiates depth. [Pause] And 
Dreyer says it again and again: what does he [104:00] want to achieve 
with a flat image? This repudiation of the third dimension, for him 
what is it? It's here 
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possibility of directly revealing a fourth or a fifth dimension by 
canceling the third dimension. In fact, depth, and this is very 
ambiguous here, depth, we can also say that as depth in the field, it 
puts time in space, it makes it a holy dimension of the space ; as depth 
of field, it frees time from space. It's a hinge. [ Pause] [ On this 
subject, see The Time-Image, p. 228] 


So that Dreyer is quite justified in thinking [105:00] that it is better to 
crush the depth. 


Let's crush the depth, because, in any case, it remains too ambiguous, 
for him, according to him. 


If we crush depth, and if we proceed in a plane-space, then with 
Dreyer's famous characters side by side, and the false connections 
from one plane to another -- aberration of movement --, the false - 
connections, the multitude and the constancy of false connections, at 
that moment, you will have a direct communication between the two 
dimensions of the plane-image, and a fourth and fifth dimension, 
fourth and fifth dimension to which Dreyer will give the names of 
"time", "spirit". [Pause] [106:00] A bit of pure time will be produced 
and will be presented by the flat image... [Recording paused] 
[1:46:19] 


Part 3 


... in a whole different way, after all, we had seen it, we had seen it in 
another way for Ozu. If you remember in the first trimester [See 
sessions 9 and 10, January 24 and 31, 1984], there I put together a 
result for Ozu, we had seen the role of still life, and how we proposed 
to distinguish from simple landscape. Because the famous still lifes of 
Ozu, which also present flat or almost flat images, [107:00] what do 
they have by functions 


? They are pure forms against which we evaluate a change. For 
example, a compote, a compote and a fruit, golf clubs, a bicycle 
placed against the wall, that ensures the flatness of the image, bicycle 
against the wall. In reference to these still lifes of Ozu, or there, in 
reference to this still life of Ozu, we evaluate a change. For example, 
the famous still life with vase, [108:00] where there is the girl who 
looks smilingly at her sleeping father. Long shot, long flat shot, long 
flat shot of the vase, back to the girl with tears in her eyes. Depending 
on the still life, one evaluates a change. In this case, the smile pass out 
there. The still life is the form of a change. [ Break] 


As Kant says and as Ozu shows -- there I apologize for such an 
assimilation -- the form of change [109:00] does not change itself, for 
a simple reason, once again, it is that if the form of the change -- and 
this is very Japanese in reasoning -- if the form of the change changed, 
it would have to change into a form which would not change, ad 
infinitum. And if this second form changed, it would have to have 
changed into a form which in turn would not change, etc., etc. The 
form of change does not change; Kant's definition of time, as we have 
seen, immutable form of what changes, non-changing form of what 
changes, immutable form of what changes, is Ozu's still life. [Pause] A 
little pure time is what Ozu's still life gives us, an immutable form of 
change, inseparable from [110:00] change. Change is the transition 
from smiles to tears; the immutable form of change, [Pause] is the still 
life, the vase. So, Ozu's coquetry, obviously when he uses a perfectly 
mobile object, to make a still life of it, the still life with a bicycle, 
which, indeed, is a marvel. That indeed, you see the bicycle along the 
wall; it is not necessary, it is not necessary to tell you that it is enough 
to put 
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a bicycle against the wall, and you have your still life. Otherwise you 
would also believe that it was enough to draw a compote to be 
Cézanne, what. 


So there, I say, it's another type of time-image. This time, it is by 
excess of flatness 


[111:00] that the direct time-image is going to be presented, no longer 
in the form of an exploration in time, but in the form of a 
contemplation of time, no longer an exploration of a sheet of past but 
a contemplation of a little pure time. Again, direct image of time. 


And if I try to sum it all up, I'd say, so what's relevant, what's not? 
[Pause] What's relevant and what's not? [ Pause] [112:00] What is 
relevant is not the difference [ Pause] shot/sequence shot/editing. 
[Pause] In the direct time-image, the montage can remain, it simply 
takes on a new meaning. The editing may tend to disappear, but that's 
not what counts. [ Break] 


Second question then, what is relevant: is it depth, image in depth, or 
image-plane? No, [113:00] that's not it either. [Pause] Which implies 
that, if we speak of the birth of cinema, we should say that it is not 
realized in any unity or complexity of the shot, editing, etc. type. She 
is still somewhere else. The plan, the organization of the plans, the 
editing or the absence of editing, all of that is derivative. Derivatives 
of what? They are derivatives of this something deeper, namely the 
direct apprehension of time through the image. [Pause] [114:00] 


I would like to point out, on the one hand in Positif, number 259, an 
interview with [Andrei] Tarkovski under the title "On the 
cinematographic figure" [Deleuze gives the number as 249, December 
1981, in LImage-Temps, p . 60, note 25], and in the Cahiers du 
cinema, number 358, the last number, that of April [1984], a very 
good commentary on this interview by Michel Chion, and the whole 
theme is Tarkovski trying to say : what is the cinematographic figure? 


Well, he says, it's neither a matter of a shot, nor a matter of editing a 
shot, nor a matter of a sequence shot. 


This is another thing. There is something that runs through all of this 
[115:00] and which prevents -- this is what particularly interests me -- 
and which prevents cinema from being treated as an organization of 
unity of the language type. Which amounts to saying, yes, cinema is 


modulation. Cinema is modulation; if it is language, it is an analogical 
language. 


It is not, it is not a binary language; [Pause] This is not a digital code. 
So, those who are very advanced, they will tell me right away: ah but 
the video image, the electronic image. 


The electronic image, that would seem like a confirmation to me, 
because in the electronic image, what is operated are literally grafts, 
grafts of digital code, grafts of digital code which are going to give 
modulation [116:00] unsuspected powers. And it's not all going to be, 
and it's not all going to be an image articulated in the manner of a 
language. 


So Tarkovsky, well there, he revolves around something, it seems to 
me, very profound in this interview: the cinematographic figure is not, 
it cannot define at the level of the shot, it cannot be define at the 
editing level, it can't be that. Almost, it can't be defined in isolation, it 
can't... so what is it? For me, what he calls the cinematographic figure 
is, it seems to me, it seems to me, it is exactly what I call the direct 
time-image. This is the direct time-image. 
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So the direct time-image is very odd, since, in fact, it's a bit like 
Bergson's story, the immediate givens which, by definition, are not 
immediately given, since they have to be found . The direct time- 
image, I could say in a sense, is never directly given. Why do I call it 
[117:00] direct time frame? I call it direct time-image because it is not 
concluded from movement; it is, on the contrary, movement. 


I cannot grasp it without noticing that it is the movement which 
depends on it, and at that moment, the movement is driven by its 
aberrations, that is the direct time-image, it is is that the 
cinematographic figure. 


So it can appear in a shot, it can go through the editing, but once 
again, the editing will no longer be the editing that draws an indirect 
image of time from the movement-image. It will be quite another 
operation; it will be montage, new montage, neo-montage, insofar as 
it determines the relationships of time in an indeterminate direct time- 


image. The indeterminate direct time-image is what I have tried to 
show in both cases, this bizarre exploration of the past which precedes 
any evocable memory, [118:00] these explorations of sheets of the 
past, or these presentations time in a pure state. Whether it goes 
through a single shot, like an Ozu still life, or whether it goes through 
a montage, whether it goes through a flat image or a depth image, 
etc., in other words, the direct time-image would be, it seems to me, 
the most fundamental definition of cinema. 


Only here we are, we haven't progressed so much, because all that 
made a set of hypotheses, - 


- one point, that's all -- not at all to say what this time-image is that 
would be the most important in cinema, but to try almost to make us 
understand in which direction... that's was my first point today. We're 
still going to start... Do you want [119:00] a little rest, or not? 
[Pause] Do you want a little rest? [Pause] Are you too hot? [Pause] 
Good, good. Alright... [Pause recording] [1:59:13] 


You will make the link yourself. I mean the link goes without saying, 
there, because these are things that we have seen, but which we have 
to... It bothers me these two times that are going to be missing, 
because it was necessary to follow up; you'll have to remember, huh? 
You'll make an effort to remember when we meet again, huh? 


So, you remember, I can present the old situation as well as the new, 
in the following way. I say, in the old situation, finally, what [120:00] 
determines everything is the sensorimotor scheme. [Pause] What is 
the sensorimotor scheme? It is the sequences of situations and actions 
in which characters are caught. [Pause] So that the formula would be 
exactly -- and you find at this level everything that we have just seen 


-- the formula would be exactly [Pause]: the sensorimotor situation or 
situations are such 


[ Pause] [121:00] that an indirect image of time results from it by 
editing. What will we call “assembly”? Well, this time, it will literally 
be the sensorimotor montages... 


[ Interrupt recording; long pause] [2:01:23] 


... The montage will be the set of sensorimotor sequences such that 


the sensorimotor situation generates an indirect image of time. It is 
what one can call a cinema, then, to use a complicated word, of 
"actant", [122:00] since I need a word which is not "actor" -- "actor" , 
there always is, or there isn't, it doesn't matter -- a "cinema 
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of actant”. What happens at this level? Well, we had seen, it 
corresponded perfectly to what Bergson called sensorimotor 
recognition, or habitual recognition, or automatic recognition. We 
pass from a current object to another current object located on the 
same plane. There is a situation, an action, a new situation, another 
action; one connects the situations on the same level. Good. [Pause] 
[123:00] 


I was saying, what is the act, what is the fundamental act of the new 
cinema? Of course, there was already that -- I'm not starting over -- 
there was already all that in the old one, but the conditions weren't 
given for it to emerge in a pure state, just like from the beginning, 
there were motion aberrations. Well, what's going on? — [Deleuze 
speaks to someone close to him] There is something, there is a device 
whistling, there, very bad that, it is going to explode. 


[Laughs] When it whistles... and I get it all [Laughs] -- so what's going 
on in the new cinema? — [We stop the device] Ah! -- It is happening, 
we have seen that, so Iam going very quickly: the emergence of pure 
optical and sound situations. [Pause] [124:00] 


And I was saying, it's a clairvoyant's cinema. [Pause] You have 
characters who are stuck in situations; the problem for them is no 
longer reacting. They don't believe it anymore, that's not the problem. 
The problem is that they see something, [Pause] is to see. So they may 
move, once again they move a lot. We saw that two years ago, and it's 
more than anything an action, it's a ride. It's a ride. Instead of 
triggering an action that will react to the situation, the pure optical 
and sound situation triggers a stroll, in the double sense of strolling 
and of the ballad, [125:00] and the sung poet ballad. It's a sighted 
cinema, then. [ By the way, Deleuze talks about “the ride” every year: 
see sessions 17, 18, and 19 of the Cinéma 1 seminar, May 4, 11, and 
18, 1982; sessions 10 and 14 of the Cinema 2 seminar, February 1 and 
March 15, 1983; and session 10 of the current seminar, January 31, 
1984, see also L’Image-Mouvement, pp. 169, 280-287] 


So that I could say exactly -- and this is how you can make the link 
yourself, between the previous point of view, and this point of view, 
and the current point of view, which I take up - - I could say, 
sensorimotor situation, small arrow, indirect image of time obtained 
by sensorimotor editing. Second case, pure optical and sound 
situation, small arrow, direct image of time. For what does he see, the 
seer? He sees time. And here, again, time is no longer subordinated to 
movement as in the sensorimotor situation. 


[126:00]; it no longer passes through sensorimotor sequences. It is 
worth by itself, and it is the movement, that is to say the stroll, which 
depends on time. Action was movement as time depends on it. The 
stroll is, on the contrary, movement as it depends on time. [ See The 
Time-Image, pp. 58-59, for this specific discussion] 


And notice that it's very complicated, because understand what a new 
image it is. In the old image status, in the sensorimotor status, sound 
images and visual images are in a certain relationship. What is this 
report? The relationship between the sound and the visual of the 
image is obviously determined by the sensorimotor schemes. [127:00] 
If I define the new cinema by the collapse of sensorimotor schemes, it 
goes without saying that the sound and the visual will enter into 
absolutely different and unusual relationships compared to the old 
cinema. So it's a seer's cinema where time no longer depends on 
movement, but movement depends on time, and at that moment, 
movement is no longer anything but 
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movement of the walk, walk in indeterminate spaces, in unspecified 
spaces, in disconnected spaces, etc. All of this, we have seen. 


From the point of view of recognition, you remember, this new status 
-- the pure optical and sound situation which will give us a direct 
time-image -- referred to, no longer automatic sensorimotor 
recognition, [128:00] but to what Bergson called attentive 
recognition. And in the careful recognition, what happened? This was 
happening. I was starting from a current image. What is a current 
image? This is the pure optical and sonic situation. Earlier, there was 
also current image, only the current image, it was a sensorimotor 
image. The sensorimotor image was an actual image which passed 


from itself to another actual image. There was a sensorimotor 
sequence of current images, on the same plane. 


There, on the contrary, now, with the pure optical and sound 
situation... I will not go back over the examples; for those who don't 
remember, think about... yes, I say, there is something that is not 
relevant, here too, in the search for relevances or non-relevance. It 
doesn't matter that, like you're in front of a cinema in optical 
situations [129:00] 


and pure sound, no matter it is scenery or outdoor. That's not where 
the difference will be. In pure optical and sound situations, it is true 
that the sets obviously take on a completely new value compared to 
sensorimotor situations. 


Because, you remember, in sensorimotor situations, everything that is 
description, everything that is decoration, refers to a supposedly 
independent object, supposedly independent. In a sensorimotor 
cinema, I can make a set, that is to say, I don't shoot outside, I can 
make a set. This setting is for something that I can conceive of as 
independent [130:00]; for example, the street in the studio is 
equivalent to the street. The decor is valid for something else, even if 
this other thing is not given since it gives it; he gives it in a certain 
way, in his own way, but always, the description of the situation 
refers to an object supposedly independent of the description. So there 
can very well be decor and all the same it presupposes the 
independence of the object. There may also be exterior. At that 
moment, the camera takes images of the supposedly independent 
exterior from the exterior. When the situation is pure optical-sound, it 
is no longer that at all. Here too, we can proceed either by decoration 
or by exterior. [ Break] 


So it's [131:00] not the relevant distinction, shooting on location or 
shooting on location. It is well known that Italian neorealism began to 
shoot outdoors. Well, it doesn't matter. It obtained and it installed 
pure optical-sound situations. Namely, [Roberto] Rossellini's key 
situation -- I'm just recalling it for the record, since we've stayed on 
this a lot of times -- there, we can clearly see that it's a new type of 
image that, that the American cinema could absolutely not, finally, 
assimilate at the beginning -- then it caught up -- namely an optical 
and sound situation, and the character does not know what to do. He 
knows even less what to do than the whole situation invites him to 


see. Have what ? That's the whole question, to see what? [132:00] 


What clairvoyance? [ On Rossellini's cinema, especially "Europe '51" 
and "Stromboli", see session 18 of the Cinéma 1 seminar, May 11, 
1982; session 23 of the Cinema 2 seminar, on the 7 


June 1983; and Sessions 8 and 9 of the current seminar, January 17 
and 24, 1984; see also The Time-Image, pp. 8-9, 30-31, 63-66, 
222-224, 322-329] 
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And Rossellini's characters, the foreigner from "Stromboli" [1950], the 
bourgeoise from "Europe 51" [1952], the traveling traveler, there, the 
little child from "Germany [year zero]" [1948], all that, are in pure 
optical and sound situations and, according to these situations, they 
see. 


What do they see? They don't see the situation. It is the situation that 
makes them see. They don't react. They can only walk around. But in 
the case of neorealism, it is the exteriors that give pure optical and 
sound situations. In other cases, if there was, if there was even a... 
[133:00] it's curious, if there was a precursor to pure optical situations 
in classical cinema, what would it be? Finally in the cinema... one 
would have to look for it when the sets present themselves as pure 
sets. 


When a setting only claims to stand on its own, see how irrelevant 
that is to my story, oo dear, [Laughs] that's irrelevant. When a setting 
presents itself as only worth setting, when it does not claim to refer to 
an object or to a situation supposedly independent of it, -- [There is 
the repeated noise of someone apparently leaving the room quite 
loudly] that's annoying, shit, shit -- well, we're in the same situation. 
[134:00] Where does it take place, the decor which only has value as 
decor, which asserts itself as decor, that is to say which provides a 
pure optical and sound situation? It doesn't have to be decor. Once 
again, neorealism will do, it was in the musical. Which is very curious 
because all that is in a zigzag, because things are very complicated. 
The musical in American cinema was the first time, it seems to me, 
where they discovered an art of pure optical and sound situations that 
did not extend into motor skills. You will tell me, who did not extend 
into motor skills apart from that? No, since the pure optical and sound 


situation gave birth to a dancer in the character, because what is 
dance? Well that's all you want. [135:00] It may be motor skills, but 
it's not the person's motor skills. This is what could be called supra- 
personal motricity. [ On the musical, see session 11 of the Cinéma 1 
seminar, March 2, 1982, and sessions 9 and 14 


of the current seminary, January 24 and March 20, 1984; see also The 
Time-Image, pp. 82-99] 


The decor, that is to say, the decor as decor, the decor that counts as 
decor, [Pause] is no longer prolonged in movement. It is pure optical 
and sonic situation. [Pause] And if it continues, it will be in dance, a 
dance that is above all rhythm, that is to say time, image-time. What 
dance is is literally pronominalized movement, depersonalized 
movement, and of course there is the genius of the dancer; of course, 
the genius of the dancer, but the genius of the dancer is [136:00] 


What ? The genius of the dancer or the genius of dance is to make a 
person emerge from a movement that goes beyond them and which 
ultimately is a movement of the world. Therefore, the sensorimotor 
schemes are broken by, in favor of a relationship between pure 
optical-sound situations-decor, direct image-time, dance as rhythm. A 
dancer rises who replaces the actor, the acting character. 


If you take the films of [Stanley] Donen -- see, he's the one who made 
"Singing in the Rain" [1952] -- if you take Donen, there is a constant 
process in him: the city which becomes a decor ; it is already a 
[137:00] postcard process. The postcard image in the cinema is not 
Robbe-Grillet who invents it, it is not [Daniel] Schmid, it is not... they 
collect it and use it in a completely different context; they will use it 
in a whole new way. But those who invented it were the types of 
American musical comedy, where in Donen, for example, you 
frequently have an image of a city that flattens out to become 
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picture-postcard, and there you have exactly then, seized on the spot, 
the passage from a sensorimotor situation, image of the city, toa 
purely optical and sound situation: the picture-postcard. 


And it is according to the flattened image, which is an absolutely flat 


image, which is a pure decoration, a decoration which does not claim 
to be worth anyone for [138:00] itself as decoration, and which will 
become chain not with movement, but which will be chained with 
dance. You are going to have the pair of pure optical or sound 
situation -- or what comes to the same thing, postcard/flat image -- 
and the rhythm of the dance which will give life and depth, which will 
give a whole world, which will constitute a world around flat view. 
There you have a funny thing in the musical, besides the use of colors 
in the decor, where there, then, the optical situation is a 
fundamentally colored situation. 


But that's very important, because if you think about it, what is a 
dancer? A dancer, 


[139:00] I'll tell you, it's a dancer, it's a center of gravity story, a 
center of gravity story. There are two ways to lose the center of 
gravity. You have to lose the center of gravity. The center of gravity is 
movement. [Pause] Ahhhhh. One could define the movement by the 
ordinary course of the center of gravity. What defines movement are 
the laws of gravity. Ordinary courses and latitudes of gravity is 
movement. If you want to dance, what do you do? You have two 
ways, you have two methods, if you want to dance, two infallible 
methods -- no, plus a recent third, but, no, [140:00] let's ignore that. -- 
You have two safe, ancient methods, huh? 


If you want to dance, you have to make your center of gravity sink 
into your body like a rifle bullet, or like a plumb line that you let go. 
[Pause] Who did this? 


Strangely, it's [Franz] Kafka. Kafka; he's a dancer, to me. It isa 
prodigious art of postures. One cannot understand “Le chateau” 
without seeing the extraordinary dance of, of, of the surveyor. But, I 
say, it is a word from Kafka. And Kafka is the center of gravity sinks 
into my body like one, like... [ Deleuze momentarily loses the thread; 
the students help him] yeah, a bullet, so what? [141:00] That's 
something like that [Laughs]; see the Diary. As it is large, by the time 
you find there, the passage... Finally I swear to you that it says it. It is 
a method; it is the method; at that moment, from your body is born a 
dancer. 


Not easy to apply obviously, but it's infallible if you succeed. You have 
to see Kafka's body, huh? If you see the images, the photos of Kafka, 
fine. There is another method: make the center of gravity float around 


you, or at least, around -- not easy that -- around, at the limit of you 
and the outside world. There too, you raise a dancer in you. It's the 
two ways, plus the third which, [142:00] indeed, renews many 
current things. 


And then understand, you understand, what am I describing? There 
are two great, basically, there are two great dancers in American 
musical comedy. Well, that's all, that's all. It's Fred Astaire and [Gene] 
Kelly. How does he dance, Kelly? How does he dance, Kelly? He has a 
stocky, powerful little body, Kelly, huh, this prodigious dancer. If you 
see it, if you see it "Enter the dance" [Invitation to the dance, 1956], 
literally, to give birth to the dance, what is exciting in the musical, it 
is the way in which, from in a thousand varied ways, it goes from 
sensory-motor movement, that is to say walking, to dancing. 
Sometimes it passes 
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acknowledging the rupture, sometimes it passes imperceptibly, 
[143:00] and one like the other moreover, there it does not coincide 
with the Astaire style or the Kelly style, in either case. Or else the 
insensitive passages, and there we see very clearly that dance is not 
about sensory-motricity; the dance is the constitution, it is the kind of 
rhythmic constitution of a movement of the world as an extension of a 
pure optical and sound situation. It is the opposite of a sensorimotor 
extension. It is necessary to cancel the sensorimotority so that the 
dancer is born. [ On Kelly and Astaire, see L’Image-Temps, pp. 82-84] 


This is to tell you that, this is what I told you from the start, there is 
movement in the time-image. Obviously the movement has not 
disappeared, but, at that moment, it is the movement which depends 
on time. Movement depends on rhythm. So what I mean is, how does 
he dance, Kelly? Well, we can clearly see that he is doing everything 
to lower his center of gravity in his [144:00] thick, stocky body. He 
even adds to it. And, as he rushes the movements like that, almost 
pendulum movements that lower the center of gravity, the dancer is 
born. Astaire, completely different. Astaire -- it is indeed two 
completely opposite styles -- Astaire, on the contrary, is a kind of thin 
body, completely flattened. It's a flat picture. And, from the very first 
steps, it's as if the center of gravity was the outline of the silhouette 
and traced the outline of the silhouette, [145:00] or even more, you 
just have to do a little no more, was in his shadow. Hence, the 


pinnacle of Astaire's genius, the famous dance with shadows, where he 
dances with his own shadows, he dances with his own shadows 
because his center of gravity is in the shadows. 


So it's two opposing styles. I think... for those who remember this 
admirable text by 


[Heinrich von] Kleist, “Théâtre des marionnettes”, Kleist's great text 
on puppet theatre, is... He tells us that there are two types of graces. 
Obviously it looks unpleasant for Astaire, but you go, you correct 
yourself. There is the raw grace of a man devoid of intelligence, and 
the divine grace of pure [146:00] self-awareness. The god and the 
bear. It responds exactly to the difference -- if you take out the 
pejorative part of "devoid of intelligence" -- I believe that Kelly does a 
dance, in effect, which refers to a grace of being devoid of 
intelligence. ‘intelligence. But, there, devoid of intelligence becomes a 
huge compliment, there is a value. Astaire, on the contrary, does the 
dance of pure self-awareness. 


It's Kleist's two extremes, it's the two ways of being a puppet. Good. 


Why am I saying all this? I say all this to say, you see, the decor is a -— 
decor or exterior — that's not what counts. You can [147:00] achieve 
pure optical and sonic situations; this long passage on the dance, I will 
no longer need to do it; at the detour, you should remember the 
elements even if you don't agree, because I did it only to say: but in 
the musical, you don't have sensorimotor sequences at all. You have, 
on the contrary, bonds that I will call -- then, precisely here the name 
will be useful to me -- non-localizable bonds, following the expression 
of physics when it speaks of non-localizable bonds, or in chemistry. 
You have non-locatable connections, because where and when does 
the dance begin? You have non-localizable links between pure optical 
and sound situations, on the one hand, and movement of the world, 
on the other. In other words, the sensorimotor scheme has collapsed, 
so much so that these movements of the world are in fact time-images, 
they are rhythm. [148:00] That's why I was developing that, but I'll 
add that it shows enough that pure optical and sound situations can be 
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pure decorations, as well as exteriors, as in neorealism in its infancy. 


But then, what happens? I just want to end on this, what's going on? I 
say, it is no longer sensorimotor recognition at all, where I pass from 
one current image to another current image while remaining on the 
same plane, by sensorimotor sequences. There I have a current 
picture. And precisely, it is cut off from its extension. I can no longer 
switch from a current image to another current image. I have a 
current image which is the pure optical and sonic situation. There is 
no longer any sensorimotor sequence that would take me to [149:00] 
another current image. So what's going on? Well, this actual image, 
this purely optical and sound situation, is going to make me see: I 
become a clairvoyant. The dancer is a seer of a certain type. See 
[Vincent] Minelli, the identity in all Minelli's work of the dancer and 
the seer. That is fundamental at Minelli — well, that would give me 
very strong arguments on ... well, it doesn't matter; What did I say ? -- 
Yes, the pure optical and sound situation, it is not linked with any 
extension. I cannot switch from one current image to another. So I 
have a current image. My question is: what is going on? How does it 
extend? [Pause] [150:00] By sequence, by unlocatable link. 
Unlocatable links, understand that, it involves a time-image. Hey, I'm 
stuttering more and more, it must be the time-images. 


Good, but, I keep coming back, good, current image, I'm stuck there, 
in the pure optical and sound situation; I am caught in a current 
image. How does it extend? And with what? I have no choice: it can 
only be prolonged with the virtual. [Pause] Instead of there being a 
transition from a current image to another current image on the same 
plane, there will be a sequence of a current image with one or more 
virtual images on different planes. [151:00] Ah well, virtual image, 
but what is that? [Pause] I return to my eternal example: the 
bourgeois of "Europe 51". She sees the factory, pure optical and sound 
situation, [Pause] the factory siren, etc., and she says: "I thought I saw 
condemned people", "I thought I saw condemned people", she says so. 
Admire, notice that she doesn't say, "I remember, or it reminds me of a 
prison"; 


“I thought I saw condemned men”. Pure optical and sound situation, it 
makes him see something. 


What is Rossellini's art? The condemned are a virtual image. [152:00] 


There is a current image-virtual image circuit. A bad filmmaker, he 
would have put on an image of prison, all of a sudden. [Pause] It's not 
possible, because an image of prison would have been another current 
image. The image must remain virtual. “I thought I saw condemned 


people”. 


There will be, and this is where I would like to end, the image, the 
pure optical and sound situation is an actual image which will make a 
circuit with one or more virtual images, passing through different 
planes. What are these virtual images? [Pause] [153:00] What is that? 


What are these virtual images which are linked with the current image 
by means of non-locatable links? If I answer that, we won; we know 
what the time-image is. Hence from... [The recording is abruptly cut 
off and the beginning of the next recording appears there very briefly] 
Oh so, ah, ah. [ End of recording] 


[2 :33 :22] 


